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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
USEFUL OCCUPATION AND BUSY 
IDLENESS.—No. 2. 

If the hearts of our young readers were touch- 
ed by Laura Howard’s early devotion to the good 
of others; if they felt one throb of pity for Emma, 
or one anxious wish that she might, before it was 
too late, awake to the importance, the precious- 
ness, of the talent she so wantonly wasted, we 
trust they will hail with pleasure their re-appear- 
ance before them. . 

Emma finished the first day of her visit to 
Laura as she had began it, without doing one 
useful thing; yet she threw herself upon the sofa 
and scarcely moved the whole evening, because, 
as she said, she was ‘tired to death.’ We have 
often remarked that people who do nothing, are 
always ‘ tired to death.’ 

‘What are you to do, my dear, to day?’ said 
Mrs. Howard to Laura, as she rose from the 
breakfast table the next morning. 

‘I should like to finish the coat for my little 
boy, if you please, mother.’ 

‘You may, my love. And then, if you have 
time, I wish you to put your brother’s wardrobe 
in order.’ 

‘Yes ma’am,’ answered Laura, ‘I dare say I 
shall have time.’ 

‘And what are you to do, my dear?’ said Mrs. 
Howard, turning to Emma. 

‘I don’t know ma’am,’ answered Emma care- 
lessly, ‘I haven’t thought any thing about it.’ 

She was standing hy an open window pulling 
off and putting on a very pretty ring, which her 
father had given her; it slipped from her fingers 
and fell out of the window, as she raised her eyes 
to answer her aunt. 

‘Oh! what will my father say! He will be 
very much displeased with me. Pray help me 
look for it, Laura.’ 

Laura good-naturedly consented. One long 
hour was spent in fruitless search, and then they 
gave it up. When they came in, Emma threw 
herself upon a seat, and commenced twirling her 
reticule, and Laura sat down quietly to sewing. 

‘What a drudge you make of yourself, Laura, 
I wouldn’t work, work, as you do, if I could clothe 
all the little ragged boys in America by it.’ 

‘Industry is not drudgery,’ answered Laura, 

coolly. ‘ Besides, I think you work as hard as 
Ido, ‘glancing at the revolving workbag,’ the only 
difference is, one is useful, the other useless 
labor.’ 
_ The children at this-moment came gaily rush- 
ing in. ‘ Laura,’ they exclaimed all at once, 
‘will you hear our lessons? We've got them 
every one!’ When the lessons were over, Laura 
said to Emma, ‘ When I have put the wardrobe 
in order, my duties will be done for this morning, 
and my time will be at my own disposal till din- 
ner. What shall we do?’ 

‘I don’t know indeed,’ said Emma yawning. 

‘Oh! dear, how tired Iam. But I thought you 
intended to finish the coat this morning ?? 
_ ‘I have finished it, my dear. ‘Look how nice 
it is. The little fellow will feel as proud as an 
emperor, and much happier, when he gets it on. 
It will do my heart good to see him looking so 
warm and tidy. I must go up stairs now; will 
you go with me? I shall not stay more than fif- 
teen minutes.’ 


‘I will go with you, Laura, I like to see you 
werk,’ 


' their clothes in excellent order.’ 





While Laura was engaged in arranging the | 
wardrobe, Emma amused herself, rolling some | 
marbles, and tossing a ball. 

‘Come, my dear,’ said Laura in a few minutes, 
‘we will go if you please.’ 

‘What! have you got through so soon?’ 

‘Yes, my brothers are very nice; they keep 


‘Well my brothers are not nice; but they give 
me no trouble, for I am not obliged to take care 
of their clothes for them.’ 

‘Neither am I obliged to do it; but I like to. | 
I am always happy when I can make myself use- 
ful to my mother.’ 

‘I think ’tis pleasanter to amuse myself, than 
to make myself useful.’ 

‘You wouldn’t think so if you had tried them 
both. Are you happy when amusing yourself?’ 

‘Not very often, I own,’ answered Emma. 
‘There is always something to prevent my being 
quite happy.’ 

‘Something here,’ said Laura, smiling, and 
pressing her hand upon her heart. ‘ Conscience 
will be faithful.’ 

Emma looked displeased. ‘I don’t think it so 
very wrong to amuse one’s self.’ 

* Neither do I, my dear cousin, unless we ne-' 
glect our duties, and sacrifice others’ happiness 
or comfort in doing it.’ 

Emma felt no inclination to pursue the conver- 
sation further, and she abruptly said, ‘ "Tis of no 
consequence; I had rather talk of something else.’ 

‘Indeed, my dear Emma, I think it of great 
consequence, and we will, if you please, ask 
mother about it, the first time she is at leisure.’ 

‘Oh! you may ask her, and welcome, if you 
wish to; I shan’t trouble my head about it.’ 

They descended to the parlor, and found all the 
children there. Oh! Laura, we are glad you 
have come, we were just going to find you,’ said 
they eagerly, ‘here are a hundred things we 
want you to do for us. We have got a new 





ee. 


‘One day, dear Emma, which a united uni- 
verse cannot recal. It has gone with its record 


(on High—that record fountains of tears cannot 


wash out. It will stand till He, who, when he 
was upon earth ‘“‘ went about doing good,”’ shall 
come to judge every one ‘‘according to their 
works.” ’ 

‘ Immediately after breakfast sauntered into the 
yard and played a while with the house-dog, gath- 
ered various flowers, and made a nosegay, and then 
came in. Took’ out paints and brushes, intending to 
finish a flower—looked at it irresolutely a while, and 
left it to turn over the leaves of a book, reading a 
few sentences here and there. Opened the piano 
and carelessly struck the keys, producing all manner 
of sounds, except harmonious ones—clasped and un- 
clasped a bracelet.’ 

But we will transcribe the painful catalogue no 
farther. Mrs. Howard had been ‘a faithful 
chronicler,’ as was attested by Emma’s frequent 
change of color, from red to white, from white 
to red, while she perused it. Her aunt watched 
the working of her feelings with intense interest. 

‘Emma,’ she said, ‘if you could find there one 
useful act, one deed of kindness done to a fellow 
creature, it would soften a little the bitterness of 
self-reproach—but there is not one. For what pur- 
pose,my dear, do you think our wise and beneficent 
Father in heaven, created us, and placed us here?’ 
Mrs. Howard paused, but Emma made no reply. 

‘Not surely,’ she resumed, ‘for the purpose of 
wasting the time He grants us, neglecting the 
duties He gives us ta perform, or being unmind- 
ful of the happiness of His creatures, by whom 
we are surrounded. If He, who ‘ was with God, 
and who was God,’ descended to this world of 
sin and sorrow, and took upon himself our nature 
that He might do us good; if indeed, his whole 
life was spent in doing good, and if we are com- 
manded to follow his example—to have his spirit, 
what manner of persons ought we to be? Oh! 
my dear Emma, if we obeyed this command, time 











Miscellany, an there are ever so many charades 
and conundrums in it, and you must help us guess 
them all. Here it is; look at the beautiful print 
first and then read them.’ 

A bigger boy approached with his hands full of 
flowers—‘ When you get through with the little 
ones, Laura, will you be so good as to assist me 
in classing and arranging these flowers?’ 

‘Will you help me to get this answer in Col- 
burn’s Arithmetic?’ said little Julia, ‘I never can 
find it out.” Laura smilingly heard and helped 
each petitioner, and when she had dismissed them, 
she turned to see how her cousin was employed. 
‘ Busy idleness,’ thought she as she looked at her. 

‘Oh! how much to be pitied are those, who 
have not early learned to love useful occupation.’ 
Emma again stood before the mirror, arranging 
and re-arranging her ornaments and curls; this, 
indeed, was her favorite employment,—her only 
serious business. 

Upon the fourth morning after his arrival, 
Emma’s father left them; and Mrs. Howard, 
who had given her time chiefly to him while he 
staid, again took her accustomed place in the 
setting-room with her children. She watched 
with a keen eye, her niece’s expedients to get 
rid of time; and often penciled a few lines in her 
memorandum-book. In the evening after the 
children had retired, she laid a paper before 
Emma and desired her to read it. Emma’s hands 
trembled and her cheeks flushed, when she cast 
her eyes upon it. Thus it ran, 

‘ Account of the manner in which Emma has 


would be precious to us; we should consider it 
as His gift, and dedicate it to His glory; and we 
should love ourselves less, much less, and our 
neighbor more—we should not live to please our- 
selves.’ 

‘Even our blessed Saviour ‘‘ pleased not him- 
self,” ’ said Laura, laying down her work and 
looking up with sparkling eyes. 

‘Happy they who imitate Him,’ said Mrs. 
Howard. 

Emma listened with wonder. This was new 
language to her, she had never heard any thing 
like it before. It made its impression; for it led 
her to think of the value of time, and of the 
accountability of those who wasted or perverted 
it; and though she did not at once become very 
industrious, or very self-denying, (this was not 
to be expected,) yet she began to ‘mend her 
ways,’ and her aunt soon cherished a hope, that 
she would, in time, make a useful and estimable 


character. F. 
Stockbridge. 








RELIGION. 








ACCOUNT OF JOHN BECK. 
From ‘ Anecdotes of Missionary Worthies in the Moravian Church.’ 


Mr. For. 1 am going to give you an account, 
this evening, of a venerable man; who, though 
following in his younger days, the business of a 
coach driver and menial servant, was called out 
from the world to become, in after life, an emi- 
nent instrument in the hands of the Lord, for the 





spent one day.’ 


conversion of some of the most stupid and de- 
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graded members of the great human family. In 
his case you will have occasion to observe, that 


the promise of Scripture, Isaiah xlii. 16, if never | 


before, was in this instance fulfilled: ‘1 will bring 
the blind by a way that they knew not; I will 
lead them in a path that they have not known: | 





} 
| two entire villages were stirred up by the faithful | her advantages; but she had her disadvantages 
will make darkness light before them, and crook-| testimony of these young converts. 


of God on earth, much less of the existence of{and I beheld her, lovely and innocent, and like 
the Moravian church, (of which some of them|that rose, her mind was just unfolding its beauties 
subsequently became members,) instituted meet-;to the view of her admiring friends.—In her was 
ings for social worship among themselves. The| united beauty, talent, and an amiable temper, 
work of God continued to spread, until almost} with great modesty of deportment. These were 


The enemy |also. Though she had friends, she had neither 


. . ’ . . ! . | 
ed things straight. ‘These things will I do unto| became enraged thereby, and by craft as well as| father nor brother—none to watch over her as 


them, and not forsake them.’ 


Emma. What was the name of this good and 
worthy man? 
Mr. For. His name is John Beck; he served 


the Lord with persevering fidelity forty-three 
years in the mission among the Greenlanders. 
Edwin. 1 think I have heard or read an ac- 
count of this missionary before. 
Mr. For. His name is mentioned in the 











force, sought to quench the spark of love which|such would have done; and in an evil hour, she 
had been kindled in their hearts. In April, 1732, | became a victim to the unfettered passions of one 
one hundred or more of these people were sum-| of the world’s genilemen. Her seducer, by every 
moned to appear before a court of inquiry, in the} art, sought to win her affections—appeared the 
castle of Suppau, consisting of bishops, priests, | most devoted of lovers: but when he had secured 
| magistrates, and lawyers. Beck being, of course, them, ruined, and then deserted her.—Yes, she 
included in the summons, he first took an affection-{ who six months before was eagerly sought as the 
ate and final leave of his friends, although none of companion of worth, was now left with a canker 
\them could believe him, when he asserted that! preying at her heart, to measure out the remain- 


‘Sketches of Moravian Missions,’ where the|they would see his face no more; and then took | der of her short and miserable existence, an out- 
interesting account is given of the conversion of | his priest, who was considered an indispensable | cast from friendship, and unpitied by him who had 
the first Greenlander, on which occasion our | witness at the castle, to that place, in his carriage. ‘rendered her odious. A short time after his last 
Saviour employed Beck as the honored instru-, The above-named converts.had their trial first; | visit, she walked out, and'met him; but he knew 
ment to effect the purposes of his grace. As you’ when, by promises and threats, they were all, | her not,—he had found it convenient to forget her. 


have read those sketches with pleasure, and I! through the fear of man, persuaded to recant. | It was the last time that she walked. From that 
think with profit, I justly presume that you will | 


feel interested in hearing some further particulars 
about this servant of Christ, whose early call into the 


way of salvation,and subsequently into the ministry, | 


He | 


is connected with truly wonderful events. 
was born June 7th, 1706, at Kreuzendorf, a 
village in Upper Silesia, in Germany. 
grandfather, Jacob Beck, a man holding the doc- 
trines of the reformation, had on that account to 
suffer persecution from his Roman Catholic fel- 
low-citizens to that degree. that they laid him in 
irons and cast him into prison, where they beat, 
tortured, and detained him so long, till they made 
him a perfect cripple, and he finally departed this 
life. The missionary’s father, Caspar Beck, 
having early imbibed the principles of evangeli- 


His | 


[Beck and some of his personal friends refus- 
ing to recant their sentiments, were thrown into 
prison, from which they effected their escape, and 
set out for Herrnhut. ] 

Edwin. Iam anxious to hear how our worth- 
ies got on to Herrnhut. 
| Mr. Fox. As it is said of Abraham, (Heb. xi. 
| 8,) ‘that he went out, not knowing whither he 


; Went,’ so they, likewise, journeyed they knew not | 


\whither. Ignorant of any place where God’s 
true children dwelt,—ignorant of the very exis- 
| tence of a Moravian church, clad in mean clothes, 
| without a penny in their possession, they were of 


‘hour she kept her room, and in three months she 
had gone to her grave. I was her friend, and 
dreaded some impending evil, in consequence of 
the undue confidence she placed in him; but it 
was bliss for her to confide in him, whom she 
tenderly loved; and I could not disturb her hap- 
piness by making known to her my dark forebod- 
ing: and though I would have been to her a 
guardian angel, being a woman, instead of 
‘shielding her from harm, I could only afford my 
feeble aid to sooth her, and offer her consolation 
after the fatal wound had been inflicted in her 
jmind. She faded rapidly, like the withering rose 





course obliged to hide themselves in the woods. |—and is now, I hope in heaven; for her contri- 
| Having spent several days without food, and tion, and exemplary conduct, were such as afford- 
\feeling the cravings of extreme hunger, Beck {ed to her christian and widowed mother, real 


cal religion, no sooner came to years of discre-| yentured to go into a mill, and to beg a woman 
tion, than he sought and cultivated the society of | for a bit of bread, who, to his joy and surprise, 
such as retained a spark of the Redeemer’s leve | gave him half a loaf and some butter in addition. 
in their hearts, and frequently read the Bible and | Returning with this gift to his hungry companion, 
other religious books with them. He himself! with tears of joy they gave thanks unto the Lord, 
instructed his children, to the best of his knowl-! and shared the blessing together. 

edge, in reading, and in the truths of the sacred | 
Scriptures, that they might be kept out of evil’ of the passage in Psalm evii., which so beauti- 
company, and not imbibe false principles. He | fully describes the case of our. travellers: ‘They 
placed his son John as a servant among strangers, | wandered in the wilderness, in a solitary way; 
and whenever he would come home on a visit,|they found no city to dwell in. Hungry and 
his father would give him this solemn charge, | thirsty, their soul fainted in them. ‘Then they 
‘My son! always set God before your eyes, and| cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he de- 
it will be well with you here and hereafter!’|]ivered them out of their distress. And he led 
These words left a lasting impression on his mind, | them forth by the right way, that they might go 
and often, as he states in his biography, written | to a city of habitation.’ 

by himself, recurred to his memory in his lonely| Mr, For. They journeyed under the gracious 
hours. He further states there, that in 1726 he! protection of a Saviour’s providence, without 
was under serious convictions, but soon after re-| passport or money, barefooted and meanly cloth- 
lapsed into his former unconcern respecting his|ed; and although necessity compelled them 
soul’s salvation, till in May, 1731, when he en-| almost every night to sleep in the open air, and 
tered the service of Michael Damel, a Roman they often lost their course in the woods during 





Emma. This affecting account makes me think | 


Catholic priest, in the capacity of a coachman. 

Being prohibited the reading of Lutheran pub- 
lications, on pain of a severe penalty, he bought 
a Catholic New Testament, and diligently perused 
it. Happening to be alone one day, he read in| 
it, that passage Rev. iii. 15—18: ‘I know thy 
works, that thou art neither cold nor hot; I would 
thou wert cold or hot. So then, because thou | 
art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will} 
spew thee out of my mouth: because thou sayest, | 
I am rich and imereased with goods, and have | 
need of nothing, and knowest not that thou art | 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and | 
naked: I c "nsel thee to buy of me gold tried in 
the fire, th.: thou mayest be rich; and white | 
raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, and that | 
the shame of thy nakedness do not appear; and 
anoint thine eyes with eye-salve, that thou may- 
est see.’ 

[This was the beginning of his serious inquir- 
ies, in which he was led until he, and through his 
instrumentality his own brother and several others, 
were brought to receive the gospel. ] 








This little company of awakened souls, having 
no knowledge of the existence of true children 


dark and rainy nights, yet they safely arrived at 
Herrnhut May 31, 1732, one day before Whit- 
suntide. Here they were received with great 
cordiality and affection by Count Zinzendorf and 
his brethren. 




















MORALITY. 


From the Female Advocate. 
THE SEDUCED. 


* She bowed beneath the misery 
Which hearts corroded know ; 
Her face had Jost its glad’ning glee, 
And sadly calm she seemed to me 

A monument of woe.’ 


A few mornings since, on wandering about the 


_flower-garden, with my mind attuned to reflection, 


I cast my eye upon a half-blown, but withering 
rose; and wishing to know the cause of the 
anomaly, I opened it, and found a worm, that 
had gnawed at its heart and caused it to wither 
and die, ere it had unfolded its beauties to the 
light of the sun. It seemed to me an apt emblem 


of the fate of my wretched, my heart-broken 
A few years since, 


friend, Amelia H 





| consolation in her deep bereavement. 


| This, though a strong case, is but one out of 


the many of the same nature which occur among 
us. It has been but too common for some years 
| past, for young men to pay their addresses to 
\young ladies during their pleasure, and leave 
them with their happiness if not their characters 
destroyed, without even a hope of reparation; 
while the world, and often professed friends, are 
ready to draw the veil of oblivion over the fate 
|of the female, and receive the fiendlike being by 
|whom she suffers into their society again with a 
hearty welcome. Such is the custom of this 
world; but there is another, and one where many 
who have received their good things in this life, 
will be glad to receive a drop of cold water, from 
the hand cf those who have been dependent upon 
them for happiness here. Marta. 





PRIDE. 


Your parents, children, if they have been faith- 
ful to you, have told you the meaning of pride, 
and taught you that it was very wicked. I saw 
a little girl, sitting in church, with a new frock 
and hat; she was very handsome, and her mother, 
,though she was poor, dressed her quite too well, 
{and sent her out much to show herself.—The 
little girl, as she grew older, grew very proud, 
and despised all the little girls around her, who 
did not dress as well as she, though they were 
not as poor. 

* She was not beloved, for her company was very 
disagreeable. She became a woman, was marti- 
ed to a proud poor man, and because they would 
dress, and appear much better than they were able, 
they came to such poverty, that they had scarce- 
ly any thing to eat. They were too proud to beg, 
or receive any thing that was offered them, though 
they were in great want. They scemed to hate 
their neighbors, who had more money than they, 
and taught their little daughter many mischievous 
things to practice among children, till at last, they 
became so mad against one of their neighbors, 
that they set his barn on fire, as was supposed, 
and the father ran away, leaving the mother and 
the children, in the coldest winter weather, to 
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suffer, without: fuel: or food. A. good friend to 
the poor, called in, when-it was a great snow 
storm, and found that this proud woman, almost 
perishing with the cold, had burned her last bed- 
stead to warm her poor children, and when he, in 
pity, offered to send her some wood, she told him 
she would not take it, she was not yet so poor 
as toneed his help. She was sent for, by her 
vretched husband, and they lived a miserable 
life; he is now a drunkard, and she as wicked 
as ever. All this distress she suffers, without 
any to pity, though many wished to help her, 
till she treated all their kindness with such 
contempt, that they let her alone, and said she 
deserved no more pity. Learn by this, what an 
abominable thing pride is—learn that it brings 
disgrace, and often the greatest poverty, and 
always the displeasure of God, for, ‘the proud he 


knoweth afar off.’ { Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 





TALKING 'TOO MUCH. 

I wish, children, if you can stop talking long enough, 
you would stop and read this, twice over. You may 
think it of no consequence, but as sure as you are 
great talkers, you are very troublesome, and very disa- 
greeable, 

I have often been in a house, where the mother, or 





older sisters were talking, and some impertinent little 
child would interrupt, by finishing the story, or pulling | 
the mother’s sleeve, to ask for something, and have | 
been very much ashamed for the mother and child too. 
When these children grow older, and mix in other fam- | 
ilies, how do they conduct? Why, the greater part of | 
them talk when they should be silent; interrupt others, | 
and can hear nothing said without adding something to | 
it. This they often do because so fund of talking, and 
often to make people think they know much. [ once | 
knew a young lad who was so fond of talking, that the ! 
family where he resided, dreaded to meet him at the | 
table, or by the fireside, because no one could speak, | 
without his tongue must be put in motion. Children, | 
and sometimes men and women, are apt to think, if they | 
do not always tell all they know, people will think | 
themignorent. Asad mistake;—for when a person is , 
in the habit of speaking on every subject, whether invi- 
ted or not, itis always supposed he tells all he knows, | 
onevery subject; and if he were silent, till called on, | 
and then answered such questions as were put to him, 
people might reasonably suppose he knew some things 
he had not told. Itis a sign of wisdom to say little, 
and of ignorance to say much. 

The next time [call at any of your houses after you 
have read this, I shall expect to see you silent while I 
am talking with your mother; and let her tell her story 
through, without interrupting her, or adding another 
to it, 

You raay think you shall escape, because I shal! nev- 
ercalion you; but be assured I have been in the hous- 
és of many who read this little paper, and have learned 
some of them to read.— Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 











THE NURSERY. 








BIBLE STORIES—No. 33. 
A SELF-CONFIDENT PEOPLE DECRIVED. 


The people of Israel were, for many years, without 
any king to rule over them. They were under the 
direct government of God. He made their laws. He 
appointed their leaders to go out before them to bat- 
tle. He directed when and where they should go, and 
how far they should carry their wars. If he promised 
them victory, they were sure to conquer; but if he 
Went not with them, they were equally sure to fall be- 
ore their enemies. When they had any important 
business to transact, they generally asked counsel of 
him, and ifthey followed his directions, they always 
did well.—Under his guidance they had accomplished 
many long and perilous marches, and defeated or eva- 
ded the most powerful opposers, conquered and des- 
troyed several large and wealthy cities, and carried ter- 
ror With their name into all the surrounding countries. 

heir approach to any place was dreaded, as certain 
destruction. Still, their progress was everywhere 
bravely resisted, and they were obliged to fight their 
way along, step by step. 

lost of their enemies leagued themselves together 

'o oppose them, and united their armies, with the vain 
hope of being able, by greater numbers, to prevail 
gainst them.—There was one nation, however, that 
inet them in adifferent way. Despairing of success in 
attle with those whom the Lord led, and’ who had 
itherto proved too powerful for all their enemies, they 
resolved, if possible, to make them their friends. For 








| be bound together in perpetual friendship.’ 


}emnly that the bread wastaken hot and new from the 


this purpose, they had recourse to a very singular strat- 
agem. They selected a number of their chief men, to 
go to the Israelites as ambassadors, and form with 
them a treaty of peace and mutual friendship. But, | 
knowing that God had given to the children of israel 
their whole land, and that they were now come to 
take possession of it and to cut off all its inhabitants, | 
they supposed they should not succeed in forming 
such a treaty, if it were known that they were inbab- 
tants of Canaan. ‘The ambassadors were therefore 
instructed to represent themselves as belonging to aj 
far distant nation, and having come a great way to seek 
the friendship and alliance of the people of God. ‘To 
confirm this account of themselves, and complete the | 
deception, they endeavored to make their personal ap- 
pearance correspond with their story. ‘They dressed | 
themselves in old and wornout garments,and put old | 
shoes upon their feet.—They took with them dry and | 
mouldy bread, as the provisions fur their journey. 
The bags in which they carried their food were also | 
the poorest they could find ; and the bottles in whiel: | 
they carried their wine, which was made of skins, were 
dry and scarcely fit for use. ; 
Thus provided and equipped, the ragged ambassa- | 
dors made their appearance in the camp of the dreaded | 
people of God. ‘They looked more like a company of 
travelling beggars, coming to ask for a morsel of food, 
than princes ofa powerful nation sent to negociate an 
alliance with another powerful nation. Having re- 
ported the nature of their visit, they were introduced | 
into the presence ofthe general and the princes of the | 
people. Here they made known their errand, and | 
told the story which they had artfully invented. ‘We 
are ambassadors,’ said they, ‘from a very distant 
country, and are come to make a treaty with you, | 
that we may be friends. For we have heard, even at } 
the great distance where we dwell, of the fame of your | 
nation, of your invincible power in war, of your glory | 
and your riches, and of the great God that guides | 
and protects you, and makes all your enemies to flee | 
or fall before you. And we were desirous of being on | 
friendly terms with such a people, and learning their 
religion and worshipping their God. For a God who 
can do such wonders as we have heard of, must be | 
the only living and true God. Wetherefore came, at | 
the request of our nation, and, having performed a} 
long and tedious journey, are happy to have found at | 
last, the famous people whom God delights to bless, | 
and whom all the other people fear.—Come, then, and | 
let us make a league, that your nation aud ours may | 


} 
4 
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At first, their story appeared to the princes of Israel, 
unnatural, and incredible. They slightly suspected 
that the ambassadors were deceivers; and they ques- 
tioned them closely : but when they showed their food, 
their clothing and their equipments, declaring sol- 





oven on the day when they started on their journey, 
and that their garments, their bags and their bottles, 
were all new and whole when they left home, all their 
suspicions were removed. They believed the story of 
the crafty ambassadors, and were fully prepared to 
enter into the treaty of alliance, which they had come 
so far to solicit. They were no doubt much pleased 
and flattered, to hear that their fame had extended so 
far, and that the greatest and most powerful nations 
both feared and respected them. 

Blinded and deceived by this feeling of pride and 
self-importance, they made up their minds at once on 
the subject, without asking advice of God. If they 
had had a human king over them, they would not 
have thought of such a thing, as making an important 
treaty, without his consent and sanction. But now 
they were so lifted up with this flattering idea of their 
greatness and glory, that they forgot the God who had 
reigned over them so long, and guided them, and 
prospered them, and made them great and powerful. 
They felt that they were now wise enough to manage 
their own affairs. Accordingly, with little delibera- 
tion, and no prayer, the treaty was concluded, and the 
nations solemnly bound to be perpetual friends. So 
the ambassadors returned to their country. 

It was but afew days after that the whole trick was 
discovered, and God’s people learned, that,the nation 
they had thus taken into their friendship, was one of 
those which they had been commanded to destroy, 
and occupied an important place in the promised land. 
They were extremely mortified and angry, to find 
themselves caught in such asnare. And when they 
came to the cities occupied by these erafty people, 
they would gladly have punished them, for the decep- 
tion practised upon them. But their princes restrain- 
ed them, reminding that they had made a treaty with 
them, and bound themselves by a solemn oath, before 
God, that it should not be broken on their part. They 
sent, however, for the rulers, and those who had act- 





ed as their ambassadors, and reasoned with them upon 


the gross falsehood of which they had been guilty. 
The ignorant heathen justified the course they had 
taken, saying that they did it to save their lives, and 
the lives of their families, for they knew that the Isra- 
elites were to haye possession of their land, and that 


i all the people would be consumed before them. All 


that they now asked for, was, liberty to live. They 


, were content to be the humblest servants to the peo- 


ple, if they might but live. So their lives were spared 


—but they became a nation of slaves forever. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE BISON. 
yi . . . . . 

_ This animal is found in North America only. He 

is Sometimes, though very improperly, called the buffa- 

lo; and his skin, when dressed with the hair on, a buf: 


falo skin or buffalo robe. But the buffalo is properly a 
; Species of the black ox, found in India. 


The bison differs from the common ox, in the length 
and fineness of his woolly hair, and in having a large 
hump or projection over his fore shoulders. ‘Che hump 
is oblong; quite high at the fore part, aud sloping 
gradually as it proceeds backward. ‘The hair on the 
head, neck and shoulders is long and shaggy, forming a 
heard under the lower jaw, and descending below the 
knee in a tuft. The hair on the top of the head rises 
in a thick mass nearly to the tips of the horns, and on 
the forehead is very curly, and thickly matted together. 

From the shoulders backwards the bison is covered, 
in summer, with a very short, fine hair, as soft as velvet. 
His tail is short and tufted at theend. His color is uni- 
formly dun, except the long hair on the fore part of the 
body, which is of a rust color, or yellowish tinge. Va- 
riety of color among them, is very rare. 

The ponderous head of the bison, rendered terrific 
by his thick, shaggy hair, and streaming beard, is sup- 
ported upon such a massy neck and shoulders, as give 
him a very savage and formidable appearance, and 
strike every beholder at first with dread. But he is sel- 
dom known to attack man, unless when he is wounded. 

Many years ago these animals were to be found in 
almost every part of what is called the United States 


"Territory; but now they are rarely to be found south of 


the St. Lawrence, or east of the Mississippi. But they 
are there very numerous, especially when we consider 
what great multitudes of them are taken every year 
by hunters. Vast multitudes of them are slaughtered 
for their skins; but it is much to be regretted that the 
hunters and traders are in the habit of shooting them 
wantonly, either for the sake of the wicked gratifica- 
tion it affords them, or for the tongue or hump merely. 

Numerous tribes of Indians are almost wholly de- 
pendant on these animals for food, clothing, tens- 
utensils, &c. Bison beef is rather coarser grained 
than that of the domistic ox, but is generally consider- 
ed as superior in tenderness and flavor. The hump is 
considered the richest and most delicate part of the 
animal for food, and when properly sein is said to 
resemble marrow. The rit te method of preparing 
it is as follows :— 

The hump is cut off from the shoulders, the bones 
removed, and a piece of skin sewed over the denuded 
part; and the hair is then singed off. ‘Then they heat 
a hole in the ground, put in the hump, and cover it 
about a foot deep with earth and ashes. A great fire 
is then built over the spot, and if the process is began 
at evening, the meat will be properly cooked by the 
next day at noon. ‘The flesh of the cow, as well as 
her skin, is preferred to that of the bull, though she is 
much smaller. 

Herds consisting of thousands of these animals, 
(for they are gregarious,) roam over the far western 
prairies, led by the fiercest and most powerful of the 
bulls. During the summer season, the roaring of the 
males resembles thunder, and they sometimes fight 
most desperate battles. While feeding, they are often 
scattered over a great surface of country; but when 
they move, they collect in a mass, and form a thick 
column that can hardly be turned; and they swim 
large rivers in the same order. 

When pursued, it is in vain for those to stop who 
are in front, for if they do, those in the rear will dash 
forward and force their leaders on. The Indians 
sometimes profit from this: they lure a herd of bisons 
to the edge of a precipice, and setting the whole in 
apid motion, they terrify them by shouting and other 
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artifices, to rush on to sure destruction. They bring 
forth in April. ‘The calves seldom leave the mother 
until a year old. They are sometimes seen with the 
calves of three seasons following them. The skins, 
dressed as they usually are with the hair on, are valu- 
able for robes or blankets; and the woolly hair has 
sometimes been manufactured into hats, and even into 
coarse cloths. 

The bison, though still numerous, is grudually be- 
coming less so, and, like ~ Indian tribes among 
them, they will probably soon disappear. 

ee (Juvenile Rambler. 
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EDITORIAL. 








BIBLE CLASSES. 

After writing the remarks in our last, on this sub- 
ject, it occurred that Parents do not always use the 
Bible in the best manner, in the instruction of their 
children ; and as some Parents have expressed them- 
selves as interested in the Youth’s Companion, we will 
venture to suggest a few hints for their consideration. 

There is a mode of giving religious instruction, which 
has a direct tendency to make the subject disagreeable 
and unwelcome. Religious duties should never be 
imposed as a punishment. 

In Buenos Ayres, lately, Mr. Torrey, a Protestant 
Clergyman, married a Roman Catholic lady to a Pro- 
testant gentleman, for which act the Ecclesiastical 
Court sentenced all the parties to be imprisoned for a 
term of time, “‘ to be employed in devotional exercises,” 
(according to the Romish religion, of course.) Now, 
it is manifest, that the effect of this must be, to make 
those exercises disgusting in the highest degree. 

But do not Parents sometimes do something like this? 
A child, from its natural flow of spirits, will perhaps 
be too noisy on the Sabbath, and the parent will, in an 
authoritative tone, command it to sit down and read 
the Bible, or commit a portion of Scripture to memo- 
ry ; or perhaps will require the child to read a certain 
number of chapters every day, no doubt with the best 
intentions. Now, we do not mean to say that chil- 
dren should not read the Blble on the Sabbath and on 
other days—but we do say that children ought to read 
the Bible because they love to read it; and we believe 
there is a way in which they may be led to love the 
sacred Scriptures better than any other book ; and to 
show what we mean, we will state a fact, which oc- 
curred many years ago. 

Before Sabbath Schools were established in Boston, 
a father of several children used to instruct them in the 
Assembly's Catechism every Sabbath; but, finding that 
they were slow in committing the answers to memory, 
he told them that as soon as they had committed the 
lesson he gave them, he would tell them a story out 
of the Bible. All children love to hear stories ; and 
these children at once set about their lessons in good 
earnest ; one helped another, until the task was ac- 
complished, when they came and jumped up in his 
lap, saying, ‘* Now Pa, we are ready—let us hear the 
story; remember, Pa, you promised to tell us a story.” 
The father, finding they had all got their lessons per- 
fect, told them all the particulars about a good boy 
who was very much beloved by his father, but hated 
by his brothers; aud how they sold him for a slave, 
and he afterwards became a great prince, and saved 
the whole family from starving to death. The child- 


ren all listened with silent attention till he had finished | - 


the story, when they pressed him with their questions, 
« O Pa, what was his name ?” ‘ what was his father’s 
name?” “ where did they live?” ‘‘ who was the king 
that took him out of prison?” and many other like en- 
quiries. When he had in this way excited their curi- 
osity, he told them to get the Bible and turn to the 
37th chapter of Genesis, and there they might read all 
about it. ‘The story was read over and over again by 
them all, and became for a long time after the subject 
of conversation. In this way, they were induced soon 
to commit to memory the whole Catechism, though it 
is feared they understood but little of it ; but they per- 
fectly understood the Bible stories: about the good man 





who was cast into the lions’ den because he prayed to 
God, and was taken out unhurt ; the three good men 
who were put into a firey furnace because they would 
not worship an image, and were not burnt ; the pro- 
phet who disobeyed God, and was swallowed up by a 
whale, but afterwards cast on shore again ; the wick- 
ed man who, when he was putting good people in pri- 
son, was struck blind by a light from heaven, and af- 
terwards became a great preacher of the gospel ; and 
many others. The children were delighted; said they 
did not know there were such interesting stories in the 
Bible, and not having patience to wait for the Sabbath 
to come, would be seen searching the Bible by them- 
selves, and would often ask their father to explain what 
they could not understand, and talk to them about it. 
These children have since grown up to adult age, 
and most of them have made a profession of religion. 





SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 

Our young readers may think it strange that a 
School should be established to teach blind people to 
read; but in this age of benevolent enterprize many 
new waysare devised of doing good. Dr. Howe, who 
went to Europe to ascertain the best method of teach- 
ing the blind, has returned and established a School 
for this purpose in Pleasant Street, Boston. He polite- 
ly invited the Editor to visit his School a few days 
since—and our feelings were very much interested 
in what we saw. The School has only been in opera- 
tion about two months, and during that period the 
pupils have made very commendable progress. They 
sang several tunes, a young woman playing the piano 
and a young man the bass viol. One young man 
works very neatly at cabinet work ; others at weay- 
ing mats and socks. But what most interested our 
feelings, was two little girls from Andover, who with 
a little brother living, and another brother dead, were 
all born blind. One of these girls was between 8 and 
9, the other between 6 and 7 years of age. They 
have learned to read from books made for the purpose. 
The letters are impressed so strongly on the paper, 
that they are raised above the surface, and the pupils 
learn them by feeling with the fingers. Arithmetic is 
learned by having figures raised on the end of types, 
similar to those used by Printers. These types are 
placed in holes made to hold them upright. Dr. 
Howe placed the figures 5,455,361 in the holes, and 
asked the little girl how much it was? She felt of 
them and answered, ‘ Five million, four hundred and 
fifty five thousand, three hundred and sixty one.” 
Geography is taught by maps, having the rivers sunk, 
the boundary lines and mountains raised, and the 
towns indicated by projecting nubs. The little girl 
answered several questions correctly, respecting dif- 
ferent countries, and appeared to understand bearings 
and distances. We were informed that these children 
were very much pleased with their school, and when 
their father came for them, were unwilling to go home, 
except on Thanksgiving day. This is a very benevo- 
lent institution, and deserves every possible encourage- 
ment from the friends of humanity. 


Dear young reader, are you thankful that you were 
not born blind? 
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Selected for the Youth’s Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Dec. 8. Sab. The Lord is righteous in all his ways. 

9. Mon. The Lord preserveth all that love him. 

10. Tues. The Lord looseth the prisoners. 
11. Wed. The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind. 
12. Th. The Lord raiseth them that are bowed down. 
13. Fri. The Lord loveth the righteous. 
14. Sat. The Lord shall reign forever. 


Lord Jesus! Most amiable, most glorious, most powerful! 
thou hast said, ‘‘Iam the way, the truth, and the life.’’ 
A way, without aberration—truth without a cloud—and 
life, without end. ‘Thou hast shown me the way; thou hast 
taught me the truth; thou hast promised me life. ‘Thou wast 





my way in exile; thou wast my truth in counsel; thou shalt 
be my life in reward.— Usher. 


> 
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CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION. 

A young gentleman was requested by his father 
light an aged friend of his heats, one "aati night in 
winter, in a country village. On the road the old 
gentleman said to him ‘ My young friend, will you 
try to remember the following words: ‘Then the 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another, and 
the Lord heard it; and a book of remembrance was 
written before him for them that feared the Lord, 
and that thought upon his name. And they shall be 
mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make 
up my jewels; and I will spare them asa man spareth 
his own son that serveth him. Then will He return, 
and discern between the righteous and the wicked : be- 
tween him that serveth God, and him that serveth 
Him not.’ Malachi iii. 16, 17, 18. ‘The boy went 
home and learnt the passage; it was infixed upon his 
mind so that he never forgot it. It is still a favourite 
text, and the first I ever heard him use in private. He 
is now an active and pious minister, the rector of alarge 
parish, and has the care of 2000 souls, who all look up 
to him as a father and a friend. His influence reaches 
far and wide, and his example is producing the most 
beneficial effects, not only amon his own people, but 
in the extensive city near which he resides. I mention 
this anecdote to encourage others to improve every 
opportunity that may present itself, of imparting divine 
truth to the youthful mind.—London Youth’s Mag. 


REPROOF CONVEYED BY A CHILD. 

Last summer I sent my two youngest children with 
the nurse to the sea-side in a vehicle, which conveys 
many of our tradespeople for bathing. By the way lit- 
tle George fell down on his knees, crying out, ‘* O Bell, 
I came away and forgot to say my prayers.” A youn, 
woman who saw him was conscience struck, an 
thought “ here is a babe rebuking me; when did I pray 
in all my life??? This simple means was the instrument 
which the Father of spirits pleased to use to awaken 
her from the sleep of sin. She kept by the nurse and 
children all the time they were bathin , and when she 
came home sent for me, when 1 found her full of anxi- 
ety. She lived eight months, wasting in a consump- 
tion, and died with a firm trust inher Saviour. ib. 








THE THRONE OF GRACE. 

The teacher of an infant school one day was telling 
the children what Christ said to the woman of Samaria, 
at the well. A gentleman, who was present, wanted 
to know if the children understood what the teacher 
was talking about; and he asked this question, ‘““Where 
shall we go to worship God?” A little boy answered, 
* To a throne of grace.” Then the gentleman asked, 
“Where is a throne of grace?” Any where,” 
answered the boy, ‘for when we kneel down and 
pray to God with all our hearts, we are then at the 
throne of grace.” Now, children that read this, re- 
member that wherever you are, if you have a heart to 
pray, God is ready to hear and answer your prayers. 
O how good he is! Do you not think it is a great sin 
not to love so good and graciousa being? The kings 
of this world, who are clothed in purple and shine 
with gold and jewels, will not let poor people or'little 
children come near to their splended thrones to ask 
them for any thing they want: but God, who is the 
King of kings, invites the poor beggar and the little in- 
fant to come to him and ox without fear, and he prom- 
ises to give them whatever he knows will be good for 
them. [Infant’s Mag. 











POETRY. 








GOD SEEN IN HIS WORKS. 

‘God made the sky that looks so blue, 
God made the grass so green ; 

God made the flowers that smell so sweet, 
In pretty cvlors seen. 

God made the sun, that shines so bright, 
And gladdens all I see; 

It comes to give us heat and light; 
How thankful should we be! 

God made the pretty bird to fly, 
And a has she sung; 

And though she soars so very high, 
She won’t forget her young. 

God made the cow to give nice milk, 
The horse for man to use ; 

I'll treat them kindly for his sake, 
Nor dare his gifts abuse. 

God made the water for my drink, 
God made the fish to swim, 

God made the trees to bear nice fruit ; 
Oh! how should I love Him! 


Where’er we turn our wondering eyes, 
His skill and power we see ; 





He made the earth, he made the skies, 
And He made you and me.” — 
































